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sistance one way or other. I have been jealous 
over thee, I trust with a degree of godly jealousy, 
fauerying] how thou hast made use of thy 

wrd’s money. The unfaithful steward, when 
under a sense of great poverty—to dig he would 
not, and to beg he was ashamed—wisely went 
among his Lord’s debtors, asking how much 
they owed to their Lord; mayst thou, my dear 
friend, in much [sincerity] put the impartial 
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the largest share of Friends are in low circum- 
stances, it was proposed and agreed to raise a 
fund through the nation, to be placed at the 
disposal of a suitable committee of that province, 
to encourage good conduct in the youth of both 
sexes, by assisting such with a sum of money as 
their funds will afford, on their entering into the 
engagements of life, either in murriage or suit- 
able business, as the committee may think pro- 
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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 314.) 


From John Conran to D. C. 


Dear Friend :—Thou hast been frequently the 
subject of my secret and serious meditations 
some years past, at a time also when a larger 
share of intimacy subsisted between us than has 
done of late: I beheld thee as a servant who 
had been honored and dignified with a precious 
gift, or designed for usefulness and service in 
the church, I mean as a nursing mother in our 
Israel. His blessed eye, that is looking over 
all his works, saw in that day the state of his 
church in this quarter, to use the metaphor re- 
corded in Scripture on a similar occasion, “ there 
was neither sword nor spear among forty thou- 
sand in Israel!’ The Lord's ways are not as 
our ways, He employs secondary causes to bring 
about his gracious purposes, and which bear the 
resemblance of the usual means in human af- 
fairs. How often has He made use of his holy 
ordinance of marriage, to translate a living in- 
strument from one quarter of the vineyard to 
another, even from one nation to another; and 
often this translation has been a means of rais- 
ing them up, and qualifying them for usefulness 
and service in their new destination, in the wise 
ordering of Him who sleepeth not by day, nor 
slumbereth by night. And although the multi- 
tude, who are thus mercifully cared for, perceive 
not this his fatherly regard; yet He is thus, 
season after season, watching over his flock, and 
delegating the shepherds, giving them a charge, 
as He did to Peter formerly, to feed his sheep 
and his lambs, if he loved Him; happy indeed 
is that servant whom his Master, when He 
cometh to take an account of his servants, shall 
find so doing! 

Now, my dear friend, I believe thy marriage 
was of this nature; natural affection was the out- 
ward means to bring thee here, but I believe the 


Lord’s hand was underneath, to make use of 


thee, and those talents He has entrusted thee 
With, for the service of his family in this quar- 
ter. If we may judge of great things by small, 
we may see with his truly dedicated and devoted 
servants, that almost every thought of their 
hearts is to be found doing their heavenly 
Father’s will, so I am persuaded the holy Head 
and High Priest of the church is going to and 
fro, up and down, looking after the wants and 
necessities of his family, and affording them as- 






query to thyself, how much dost thow owe? 
Talents are not given to any of us to lay up or 
bury, but to make use of to the praise of the 
Great Giver ; thy candle has been lighted and 
placed on a candlestick, what for ?—that it might 
enlighten the house, and show forth his praise. 
If it has done so it is well—it is not for me to 
judge; my concern at present is to awaken an 
inquiry, and put thee in mind that the hour is 
coming on thee and me, and perhaps is nearer 
than we may expect, when we must go forth 
and meet the Bridegroom ; and happy will it be 
for those who shall be found ready to enter in 
with Him, and receive the blessed sentence of, 
“Well done, thou hast been faithful over the 
little, thou shalt be made joyful in the house of 
thy God!” 

Farewell, with near and brotherly affection I 
salute thee, JoHn CONRAN. 


per; this was agreed to, and an order sent to 
the different Quarterly Meetings to put forward 
such a subscription. I think we had cause to 
believe that some of our sittings were Divinely 
owned ; also this committee, in their care and 
concern for the body, and the preservation of 
the discipline. 

Sixth Month.—I attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Richhill, and was very unwell with 
a cold which deprived me of my voice, so that 
I concluded that 1 could not speak intelligibly ; 
but in the afternoon meeting I felt the word of 
life strong in me to advocate several of our tes- 
timonies which the worldly spirit calls singu- 
larities, but was enabled to prove that they are 
consistent both with Scripture and reason. The 
testimony [of Truth] was set over these objectors, 
and the meeting concluded, I believe, to the 
satisfaction of Friends, and to my own admira- 
tion that I was so supported over my indispo- 
sition and hoarseness. 

Seventh Month 12th.—I laid before the Month- 
ly Meeting a concern which had attended my 
mind, to pay a visit to the families of Friends 
of Waterford Meeting, which had arisen when 
I was in that city near three years before, and 
had exercised my mind at sundry times since. 
Friends took it under consideration, and left me 
at liberty to pursue that and such other service 
as Truth might open for and require. 

Eighth Month 27th.— Monthly Meeting at 
Waterford: I presented my certificate and laid 
my concern before Friends, who appointed a 
Friend to accompany me. In this meeting I 
had to remind them of that declaration, that we 
have all sinned and fallen short, but how far, or 
the extent, we ought [each to seek] to know for 
ourselves. Our great adversary endeavors to 
palliate, and is very expert in using arguments 
to set us at ease in [our sins,] but if we bring 
them to the discovering light of Christ in our 
minds, we shall see them as they are in the sight 
of God, where no palliations or excuses will 
cover them from his righteous judgments, which 
will be revealed against every thing that is not 
of his own begetting; therefore, I exhorted 
Friends to bring their deeds to this light that 
they may pass under the flaming sword, for 
nothing that is unclean, or done in the will of 
the creature, will be permitted to enter that 
kingdom which is purity, peace, and joy, in the 
Holy Spirit. 

Ninth Month 27th—I came to Clonmel, and 
entered on the visit there to Friends’ families, 
and in concluding it was favored with peace 
after many deep baptisms. 

Eleventh Month 8th—Monthly Meeting at 
Cork, I laid before Friends my prospect of visit- 


























Fourth Month 23rd, 1808.—I attended the 
Yearly Meeting in Dublin: some of the meet- 
ings I think were overshadowed with solemnity, 
which very much kept down the wisdom of man ; 
a large committee of men and women were ap- 
pointed, to consider the state of the Society as 
represented by the answers to the queries, they 
had sundry sittings, which were in general to 
satisfaction, and the state of things was pretty 
fully opened. 

Fourth Month, 1809.—I attended the Yearly 
Meeting at Dublin as usual: the national com- 
mittee produced some parts of the minutes of 
the National Meeting of Ireland, [probably the 
rules of Discipline as contained in the minutes, } 
which they had been engaged in, to assimilate 
some of them to the English minutes, and to re- 
vise, and if needful, to abridge; that part which 
was finished was read and approved, and desired 
to be used in the place of all others, 

I attended this year all the Quarterly Meet- 
ings in this province, and all our own Monthly 
Meetings, and visited the families of Friends of 
Moyallen Meeting, in company with Thomas 
Shillitoe, and William Neale of Mountrath 
Meeting. 

‘ourth Month, 1810.—At the Yearly Meeting 
in Dublin, the remaining minutes were read and 
approved, and the whole ordered to be printed 
and distributed to the several Monthly Meet- 
ings. A committee of men and women Friends 
were appointed to consider the state of the sev- 
eral Quarterly Meetings, which was taken up in 
a solid manner; the many outrunnings in mar- 
riage, especially among the females, brought a 
lively concern over the committee to endeavor 
to find a remedy against this evil, and as it is 
most prevalent in the province of Ulster, where 
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ing the families of that meeting, with which the 
meeting concurred, and Henry Hull offered to 
accompany me to some of the families. 

[John Conran was enabled to perform this ser- 
vice, and after attending Limerick and Mount- 
mellick Meetings, also the Quarterly Meeting 
held at Carlow, from the 29th of the Twelfth 
Month to the 1st of First Month, 1811, inclu- 
sive, returned home, on which occasion he re- 
ae I do not find that I have much to say, 
only that I endeavored to be faithful to that 
which had the appearance of duty, often labor- 
ing in little and low places, at which times duty 
and faith were closely tried; and after having 
done the little, the. only reward was not to feel 
condemnation, and therewith to be content. On 
leaving Cork I felt my mind ofttimes broken 
into tenderness, and in much love to Friends of 
that meeting, which continued with me pretty 
much to Limerick, and was the same love that 
drew me to engage in that service. 

(To be continued.) 


“Tue Frienpv.”” 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 


(Continued from page 314.) 


For 


One of the peculiarities of early Friends 
which exposed them to much suffering, was their 
faithful obedience to the command of Christ, 
not to swear. Most of the Christian professors 
of that age, and indeed of the present also, set 
aside this plain and positive precept, or ex- 
plained it away, when it would interfere with 
their outward interests. 

When other pretexts for persecuting Friends 
failed, the courts often endeavored to ensnare 
them by tendering the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy—knowing, that though Friends were 
truly loyal to the Government, and rejected 
all claim of the Pope to any supremacy over 
the Church in England; yet that their tender- 
ness of conscience about swearing, would render 
them liable to the punishments prescribed by 
the law for refusing these oaths. 

By an act passed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, an oath of allegiance to the queen 


and of abjuration of the temporal authority of 


the pope, was exacted from all holders of office, 
lay or spiritual, within the realm, with the ex- 
ception of peers. The oath of supremacy was 
already exacted from every clergyman and 
every member of the universities. But the ob- 
ligation of taking it was now widely extended. 
Every member of the House of Commons, every 
officer in the army or the fleets, every school- 
master and private tutor, every justice of the 
peace, every municipal magistrate, to whom the 
oath was tendered, was pledged from this mo- 
ment to resist the blows which Rome was threat- 
ening to deal. 

The Acts passed to protect England against 
the interference of the Papal power, were most 
unrighteously used as an instrument of oppres- 
sion against the harmless Quakers. 

In 1663, George Fox was apprehended when 
in the North of England, and brought before 
some magistrates, who tendered him the oaths, 
which he would not take. He was kept for 
many months in prison, and finally brought 
before the Assizes at Lancaster, in the following 
year. There he showed such fatal errors in the 
indictment found against him, that the judge 
was forced to declare him free from all that had 
been done against him. But then, starting up 
in a rage he said: “I can put the oath to any 
men here, and I will tender you the oath again.” 
George demanded justice for his false imprison- 
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ment, and that he should be set at liberty; and 
called upon the people to take notice that this 
proceeding was a snare. But the judge cried, 
“Give him the book.” Fox says: “Then the 
power of darkness rose up in them like a moun- 
tain—and a clerk lifted up a book to me. I 
stood still, and said, ‘If it be a Bible, give it 
me into my hand.’ So I took it, and looked into 
it, and said, ‘I see it is a Bible, 1 am glad of 
it” The judge caused the oath to be read to 
me. When it was read, he asked me, ‘ whether 
I would take the oath, or no?’ Then said I: 
‘Ye have given me a book here to kiss and to 
swear on; and this book which ye have given 
me to kiss, says, “ Kiss the Son,” and the Son 
says, in this book, “Swear not at all”; and so 
says also the Apostle James. I say as the book 
says, yet ye imprison me. How chance ye do 
not imprison the book for saying so? How 
comes it that the book is at liberty among you 
which bids me not to swear, and yet ye imprison 
me for doing as the book bids me?’” 

George Fox remained in prison on this occa- 
sion, until released by King Charles, through 
the influence of one of his attendants, named 
Marsh, who knew the innocence of the prisoner. 
He was subsequently imprisoned by the same 
snare, as were many other Friends. The un- 
compromising firmness with which they main- 
tained their testimony, gradually opened the 
way for their relief; and during the reign of 
William the Third, an act was passed which 
legalized the reception of the affirmation of a 
Quaker, as equivalent to his oath except in a 
few cases. The Friends made several efforts to 
obtain this Act before they succeeded. Appli- 
cation was made to Parliament in 1693, 1694, 
and 1695. The following paragraph from the 
petition of the Meeting for Sufferings, in 1695, 
shows some of the inconveniences to which 
Friends were exposed :— 

“For this cause of not swearing, we have 
been exposed to great suffering and inconve- 
niences in our persons and estates, by tedious 
imprisonments, and disabled from receiving our 
due debts, or defending our just titles and pro- 
perties; not suffered to give evidence in courts 
of judicature, at common or civil law, nor to 
answer in chancery or exchequer, prove wills 
and testaments, or take administrations, or to 
proceed in our trades at the custom-house, or 
be admitted to our lands, or trusted in our duties 
and services and courts-leet or courts-baron ;— 
but great advantage is taken against us, because 
we so fear an oath, as that we dare not swear; for 
which cause also our children and young men 
are not allowed their freedoms in cities and cor- 
porations, when they have faithfully served out 
their apprenticeships; nor admitted to give our 
voices in elections of magistrates and parliament 
members in divers places, though known to have 
right thereto as freeholders.” 

A bill granting the proposed relief was passed 
by the House of Commons—but in the House 
of Lords was opposed by some of the bishops, 
who endeavored to defeat its object by intro- 
ducing into the form of affirmation expressions 
such as—“ I call God to record upon my soul,” 
ete., which would make it an oath in another 
form. But the temporal peers were friendly, 
and the Government favorable to toleration; 
so that the bill was finally passed, with an affir- 
mation in this form: “I, A. B., do declare in 
the presence of Almighty God, the witness of 
the truth of what I say,” ete. 

This act was to continue in force for a defi- 
nite period; but in 1715 it was made perpetual. 

The terms of the affirmation were uneasy to 


many Friends, who thought the reference to the 
presence of God approached too near to the 
nature of an oath; and in 1721 an amendment 
was obtained, which was relieving to many ten- 
der consciences. By this amendment, the form 
of the affirmation was changed so as to read: 
“T, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely and truly de. 
clare and affirm,” etc. This reasonable relief 
was opposed by some of the clergy, their old 
persecutors. The Archbishop of York pre- 
sented a petition in opposition, signed by a few 
of the clergy about London. The animus of 
those wolves in sheep clothing, may be inferred 
from the following paragraph in their petition; 

“That which chiefly moves your petitioners 
to apply to your lordships, is their serious con- 
cern, lest the minds of good men should be ag- 
grieved and wounded, and the enemies of Chris- 
tianity triumph, when they shall see such con- 
descensions made by a Christian legislature, to 
a set of men who renounce the Divine institu- 
tion of Christ—particularly that by which the 
faithful are initiated into his religion, and de- 
nominated Christians; and who cannot, on this 
account, according to the uniform judgment 
and practice of the Catholic Church, be deemed 
worthy of that sacred name.” 

We have no doubt that the refusal of Friends 
to take oaths, is justified, not only by the com- 
mands of Christ, but also by the practical effect 
of the opposite practice; which many enlight- 
ened men have seen to be injurious. Buckle, 
one of these (vol. I, p. 259), says:— 

“In England, even the boy at college, is 
forced to swear about matters which he cannot 
understand, and which far riper minds are un- 
able to master. If he afterwards goes into Par- 
liament, he must again swear about his religion; 
and at nearly évery stage of political life, he 
must take fresh oaths; the solemnity of which 
is often strangely contrasted with the trivial 
functions to which they are the prelude. A 
solemn abjuration of the Deity being thus made at 
every turn, it has happened, as might have been 
expected, that oaths enjoined asa matter of course, 
have at length degenerated into a matter of 
form. What is lightly taken is easily broken. 
And the best observers of English society are 
all agreed on this, that the perjury habitually 
practised in England, and of which government 
is the immediate creator, is so general, that it 
has become a source of national corruption.” 

Archbishop Whately says: “If oaths were 
abolished—leaving the penalties for false wit- 
ness unaltered—I am convinced that on the 
whole, testimony would be more trustworthy 
than it is.” J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


-_-_- eo OO 


A child’s faith is the simplest and sincerest 
faith. It is the pattern for the believer of any 
age. A little boy five years old, who had been 
told of his Father’s loving watch over him, and 
had not yet been taught to question it, was 
about leaving his home with the nurse on 4 
summer afternoon, when his mother saw the 
signs of an approaching thunder-storm. Having 
a very decided dread of lightning herself, the 
mother said to her boy, “ If it begins to lighten, 
you must hurry home.” Looking up at his 
mother with a child’s trust, and seeing in her 
face an anxious look, the little fellow said 
cheerily, “ Why, mamma, if God wants me to 
be struck by lightning, that will be all right.” 
That mother felt that she had learned a lesson 
of trust from her child; and she hoped that he 
would not learn a lesson of distrust from her. 
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obvious, that one can get nothing in this life 
without paying for it in one way or another, 
and that artificial stimulants, even if they had 
not the directly injurious effect which they un- 
doubtedly have, can produce nothing but a 
temporary excitement followed by a correspond- 
ing reaction. Stimulants of this kind, with the 
exception of chocolate, which is mild in its effect 
and at the same time nourishing, bring practi- 
cally no nutritive substance into the body, and 
the energy which obtains in anticipation by 
their use at one moment must be paid for by a 
corresponding exhaustion at the next. It may 
no doubt be advanced that there are occasions 
when a momentary supply of energy is neces- 
sary, but to this I would answer that I cannot 
imagine such a state of things arising in the 
course of a protracted sledge expedition, when, 
on the contrary, as regular and steady work as 
possible is generally the main thing to be aimed 
at. 

“To many all this will no doubt appear so 
plain and obvious that it is scarcely necessary 
for me to touch upon the subject. But at the 
same time it must be remembered that even in 
recent years Arctic expeditions have set out 
from home with large supplies not only of to- 
bacco, but of such fatal stimulants as alcoholic 
drinks. For the most characteristic example of 
this tendency one need only turn to the list of 
drinkables taken by the second German Polar 
Expedition on the two ships ‘Germania’ and 
‘Hansa.’ It is sad, indeed, when a wrong prin- 
ciple of this kind leads to such terrible conse- 
quences as it did in the Greely Expedition, the 
last great tragedy in the history of Arctic Ex- 
ploration. When one reads, for instance, how 
the plucky Sergeant Rice, famished, frozen, and 
tired to death, imagines he can save himself by 
a dose of rum, to which he has even added am- 
monia, the very worst thing he could have hit 
upon, and then dies shortly afterwards in the 
arms of his friend Frederick, who is meanwhile 
stripping himself of his own clothes, down to his 
very shirt, in his attempts to thaw his comrade’s 
stiffening limbs, one cannot but be moved to the 
very heart at the thought of so much energy, 
courage, and noble self-sacrifice being thus use- 
lessly thrown away. The melancholy debauches 
which the men on this expedition were guilty of 
when driven to excess by their inhospitable sur- 
roundings, and the continual imminence of 
death and destruction, I will not touch upon. 
Besides reducing the power of endurance and 
exercising a directly injurious influence by 
lowering — the temperature of the body and 
weakening the activity of the digestive organs, 
alcohol also destroys energy and lessens the 
spirit of enterprise, and this not least when men, 
like those under Greely, are perishing of starva- 
tion and exhaustion.” 

“Though tobacco is less destructive than al- 
cohol, still, whether it is smoked or chewed, it 
has an extremely harmful effect upon men who 
are engaged in severe physical exertion, and not 
least so when the supply of food is not abundant. 
Tobacco has not only an injurious influence 
.upon the digestion, but it lessens the strength of 
the body, and reduces nervous power, capacity 
for endurance, and tenacity of purpose. With 
regard to the complete prohibition of tobacco in 
Arctic works, there is one circumstance to be 
borne in mind which has not to be considered 
in connection with spirits, as habitual hard 
drinkers are scarcely likely to take part in these 
expeditions; the circumstance that most men 
are so accustomed to its use that they will keenly 
feel the want of it. For this reason it would 
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probably be advisable not to make the change 
too sudden, but to limit the use by degrees, and 
at the.same time, perhaps, not to take excessive 
smokers and chewers of tobacco upon such ex- 
peditions at all. 

“ Among us, four were smokers, Ravna and I 
being the exceptions, but our supply of tobacco 
was but small. During the crossing only one 
pipe was allowed on Sundays and other specially 
solemn occasions.” 

(To be continued.) 
For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
IN THE SHADOW. 


We reach, dear Lord, our hands to thee 
As blind-men, groping might ; 

Praying that thou, thro’ mist and doubt, 
Wilt bring us to the light. 


Keep thou our steps and lead us on, 
We will not ask to see; 
Content to tread the darkest path 
So that it lead to thee. 
A.C. 
snc iil 
For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


IN TIME OF TROUBLE. 


Shall I make me a smile 

For the weary while 
That my heart is sorely aching,— 

That none may know 

Through what depths I go, 
While I wait for the late day-breaking ? 


That smiling light, 
As false as bright, 
May not gild my sorrow wholly ; 
And the late sunrise, 
To the eastern skies, 
Be climbing just as slowly. 


Still, I would not pain 
With grievings vain, 
The tender sisters and brothers ; 
Nor my heart lay bare 
To the pitiless stare, 
And the mocking words of the others. 


I would stand in my place, 
With tranquil face 
And hands for labor ready, 
As one whose faith, 
For life or death, 
Is an anchor sure and steady. 


Neither feigning me gay, 
Nor mourning alway, 
Though the heart be bitterly aching,— 
I would patiently wait, 
Through the trial great, 
Till the longed-for dawn is breaking. 
M. G. 


SELECTED. 


THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 


Se EE 


BY E. C. KENNEY. 


Oh not in the halls of the noble and proud, 

Where fashion assembles her glittering crowd, 

Where all is in beauty and splendor arrayed, 

Were the nuptials performed of the meek Quaker 
maid. 


’Twas not in the temple, those rites which she took, 
By the altar, the mitre-crowned bishop, and book, 
Where oft in her jewels doth stand the fair bride, 

To whisper those vows, which through life, shall abide. 


The building was humble, yet sacred to Him, 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim, 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined, 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind. 


’T was there all unveiled save by modesty stood, 
The Quakeress Bride in her pure satin hood, 
Her charms unadorned by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as a lily just plucked from its stem. 


A tear glistened bright in her dark shaded eye, 
And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh, 

As the hand she had pledged was confidingly given, 
And the low murmured accents recorded in Heaven. 


I have stood at the bridal where wealth spread the 
board, 

When the sparkling red wine in rich goblets was 
poured, 

When the priest, in his surplice, from ritual read, 

When the solemn response was impressively said. 


I have seen the fond father in his thin locks of gray, 

Give the pride of his heart to the bridegroom away, 

While the tears thickly coursed o’er his deep furrowed 
cheek 

As he bowed the assent, which his lips might not 
speak, 

But mid all this array of the costlier scene, 

Naught seemed to my eye so sincere in its mien, 

No language so fully the heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress bride’s ‘‘ Until death [ am thine.” 


ee 
For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


“Shall not the Judge of all the Earth do 
Right ?” 

We read in the Book of Genesis that when 
Abraham stood before the Lord in the case of 
pleading for sinners, he said: “ Wilt thou also 
destroy the righteous with the wicked?” While 
it is admitted that without controversy, great is 
the mystery of godliness; we have only to re- 
spond to the ways of omnipotence and say, Good 
is the word of the Lord in whatsoever is by Him 
decreed. 

Responses, however good, are not all that 
is required of man to effect reconciliation be- 
tween man and his Maker. Jesus said, “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” So long 
as wrong and outrage abound in the world of 
mankind—so long as reform is needed prepara- 
tory to a better state of things, so long will in- 
struments of righteousness be required to com- 
plete the Lord’s purposes in the earth. Father 
Abraham was employed in pleading for the 
Sodomites to that extent as proved that “ He is 
God that will be sought unto.” Again and 
again did importuning prevail with God, prov- 
ing that with Him is mercy and forgiveness, 
What more heart-thrilling verdict can be ren- 
dered at the close of communion between the 
righteous man and his God? “I will not destroy 
the city for ten’s sake.” “ Behold therefore the 
goodness and severity of God: on them which 
fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness ; if thou 
continue in ‘his goodness, otherwise thou also 
shalt be cut off.” Romans xi. chap. Should not 
the righteous of the present day ponder well the 
paths of their feet, and lay the matter to heart 
regarding influence—potent as it is, both for 
good or for evil. The fervent, effectual prayer 
of the righteous availeth much.” 

“Prayer is the breath of God in man 
Returning whence it came; 
Love is the sacred fire within, 
And prayer the rising flame.” 


Heavenly blessings rest not alone on vocal 
utterances. Would that Christians of the present 
day had more confidence in secret silent prayer, 
and less in wordy prayers oft repeated, as if the 
Gracious Ear of the Infinite had become dull of 
hearing. P. R. G. 

PROVIDENCE, Fourth Mo. 14th, 1891. 


The Playhouse a School of Iniquity.—The first 
Christians rejected the stage entirely. A Chris- 
tian, renouncing the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world, and yet frequenting the play- 
house, was with them a solecism. The affusion 
of the Holy Spirit, during the first three cen- 
turies, never admitted these amusements at all. 
The profession of the dramatic art, and the pro- 
fession of Christianity, were held to be abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each other.— Milner’s 
Church History. 
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Peculiarities of Friends. 


THEIR OBJECTIONS TO CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

If we consider singing in a meeting for wor- 
ship simply as a form of utterance, the only 
reason or excuse for its practice we can give is, 
that it is pleasanter to the ears than ordinary 
speech, and affords greater delight to the senses; 
but such a reason, if it stood alone, could hardly 
be maintained outside of a concert hall. In 
such a case it is the tune that is preferred, and 
not the song to which it is sung. The element 
of praise does not necessarily enter into it, and 
may never have been intended. It matters not 
where the singing may take place. It may be 
at home, for the entertainment of friends, or it 
may be in the church choir, as a part of a re- 
ligious service. The question then arises, Is it 
right to sing sacred songs merely for our own 
gratification, or for the gratification of our 
friends? for this is what it resolves itself into, 
when we consider it by itself, and not as an act 
of devotion or praise. The vocal exercise of 
itself, however pleasant it may be, and however 
perfectly it may be executed, notwithstanding 
the form of words used, cannot be regarded as 
a religious performance. “ The Lord taketh no 
pleasure in the legs of a man,” nor does He de- 
light himself in man’s vocal powers. Then, is 
it right to exercise these powers in singing sa- 
cred songs, when no sacred feeling accompanies 
the exercise? Is it right, for instance, for men 
to take into their lips the words of David, as 
expressed in the 23rd or 42nd Psalms, and sing 
them merely for the pleasure which the singing 
of them affords? I make a distinction between 
reading and singing. It cannot be said that it 
is as appropriate to sing such psalms as to read 
them. We read for the sake of the sense of the 
language used; we may sing merely for the 
sake of the tune. What we style elocution is 
more closely allied to singing in this respect— 
that it may be practised merely as an exercise ; 
but then it is an exercise in what is unquestion- 
ably a good and useful accomplishment, namely, 
reading aloud, which is more than can be ad- 
mitted without qualification in the case of sing- 
ing. Still, it is questionable if the reading of 
Scripture aloud, merely as an exercise in elocu- 
tion, is in every respect a commendable prac- 
tice. To read the Bible irreverently, is not 
commendable, and to read it as an exercise in 
elocution, without respect to what is written, is 
not reverent. 

There must, therefore, be something more 
than, or other than, the music to make singing 
an acceptable religious service; and it may be 
that singing, and instrumental music also, are 
neither of them aids to religious service at all, 
but rather hindrances. It is certain that sing- 
ing is no necessary part of religious service ;— 
that is, singing considered not as the natural 
expression of the feelings of the heart, but as 
the trained expression of the lips. Given the 
condition of soul of which a song of praise is 
the natural expression, and it would be wrong 
to restrain it. But how would it be expressed? 
Surely it would be in no degree dependent on 
the knowledge of the artificial tune. If, how- 
ever, we take what is regarded as congregational 
praise in religious assemblies, it mainly, if not 
altogether, depends on the congregation’s knowl- 
edge of the tune; and in some cases, where a 
trained choir is employed, the singing of praise 
is commonly done by proxy, by those whose 
only qualification is that they know the tunes 
and can sing them. The question is seldom 
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asked, Does the song express the spiritual feel- 
ings of the congregation, or are their hearts 
attuned to sing it? Instead of this, the ques- 
tion is, Do they know the tune? Have they 
heard or sung it before—and can they repeat it 
again in the prescribed form? If they cannot 
do this, then they cannot sing the hymn. The 
tune is the principal thing, and all their praise 
depends on the knowledge of it. To their 
minds, it would appear that, without an arti- 
ficial tune, there could be no song and no praise. 
In such a case, praise could never be natural 
and spontaneous, but would ever depend on the 
knowledge of a song, the words and tune of 
which had been composed and learned before- 
hand.— The British Friend. 


“BrrnG made a partaker of the great privi- 
lege enjoyed by those who are of the flock of 
Christ in being enabled to distinguish between 
the voice of the Good Shepherd and that of the 
stranger, he was earnestly desirous that obedi- 
ence should keep pace with knowledge. He 
waited patiently upon the Lord for instruction 
in his various steppings, and being brought into 
a state of deep humility and prostration of spirit, 
he was made sensible that the only path in 
which he could walk with safety, was that of 
self-denial. Much mental conflict was at this 
season his portion; but peace was only to be 
obtained by an entire surrender of the will ; and 
in conformity with what he believed to be re- 
quired of him, he adopted the plain dress. He 
once recounted to a friend, in lively terms, the 
trial it was to him to put on a different hat to 
that which he had been accustomed to wear; 
especially as in going to meeting at Woodhouse, 
he generally met a number of his former gay ac- 
quaintances, whom he crossed on the way to their 
place of worship, which he had himself pre- 
viously been in the practice of attending. In 
this instance, it was hard to appear openly as a 
fool before men; he thought if his natural life 
might have been accepted as a substitute, he 
would gladly have laid it down; but this was 
not the thing required. He diligently examined 
his heart, and believed he clearly saw his Mas- 
ter’s will in the requisition; and that it was a 
discipline designed to bring him into a state of 
childlike obedience and dependence. In great 
distress he cried unto the Lord for help; and a 
passage of Scripture was powerfully applied to 
his mind, ‘“ Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven.” His resolution 
was immediately taken ; he put on the hat, and 
with his mind stayed upon the Lord, set out to 
join his Friends at meeting. His difficulties 
vanished, sweet peace was his covering, and he 
was enabled experimentally to know the fulfil- 
ment of that declaration, “ greater is He that is 
in you, than he that is the world.”— Extract from 
D. Wheeler’s Journal. 

cintiaimiamnitpiiiasunnes 

Theatres—From the day on which theatres 
were re-opened [on the accession of Charles nt 
they became seminaries of vice; and the evi 
propagated itself. The profligacy of the repre- 
sentations soon drove away sober people. The 
frivolous and dissolute, who remained, required 
every year stronger and stronger stimulants. 
Thus the artists corrupted the spectators, and 
the spectators the artists—Macaulay’s England. 
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THE strait gate is the only entrance of reli- 
gion ; the narrow way is a continual course. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.”* 
Spring Time. 

Every season of the year furnishes materials 
for the interested observation of the lover of na- 
ture ; but the awakening of animal and vege- 
table life which accompanies the return of 
warmer weather, after the cold of winter has 
passed away, is peculiarly pleasing. 

In the early part of the Fourth Month, a mild 
day tempted the writer to saunter forth. A 
wasp, awakened from its winter sleep, was slow- 
ly and apparently aimlessly flying about in the 
sunshine. It was probably destined to be the 
parent of a numerous colony during the coming 
summer ; for in the wasp family the males die 
off during the winter, and the few females that 
survive found the communities that we find dur- 
ing warm weather. 

Some of the birds that migrate southward in 
the fall of the year had returned northward— 
sparrows were flitting about among the bushes, 
and the robins were running about in the grass 
hunting the earthworms on which they feed, and 
whose presence was indicated by the numerous 
little heaps of their casts found at the orifice of 
their holes. A blue bird displayed its beautiful 
plumage, and the red-winged black-bird was to 
be seen in the meadows. A longer walk and 
closer observation would probably have shown 
others of our feathered visitors. 

The grass had begun to grow, and in many 
of the yards of our village the pretty little white 
stars of the common chickweed (Stellaria media) 
were opened by the hundred. In a sandy field 
near by the attention was drawn by the little 
shad blossom (Draba verna) with its small elus- 
ter of radical Jeaves, from the centre of which 
the slender flowering stems arise, crowned with 
the white flowers. 

On the side of the lane were two varieties of 
bulb-bearing plants, the common garlic, and the 
ten o’clock. These were not yet in bloom, but 
their leaves had grown to the height of several 
inches. 

One of the best known of the bulbs is the 
common onion. They may be regarded as sub- 
terranean buds, covered with a succession of 
scales, which are undeveloped leaves, in whose 
thickened bases a supply of nutriment has been 
stored. Small bulbs are often produced in the 
layers or leaves of the larger ones, and thus a 
continuance and increase of the species is pro- 
vided for, even where there are no seeds ma- 
tured by the plant. On digging up a bunch of 
the garlic, I found a closely matted mass of 
bulbs, and among them numerous very small 
ones, some of which had not yet developed 
leaves. 

Bulbous plants are peculiarly adapted to hot 
and dry countries. After flowering, the leaves 
of many of them soon wither, and the living 
plant, as Gray says, “is reduced to a globular 
or other form of least surface; and this is pro- 
tected by outer coats of dead and dry scales, as 
well as by its subterranean situation,”—thus 
adapting it to endure a season of drought. “Such 
— mainly belong to countries which have a 

ong hot season, during which little or no rain 
falls, when their stalks and foliage above, and 
their roots beneath being early cut off by 
drought, the plants rest securely in their com- 
pact bulbs, filled with nourishment, and retain 
their moisture with great tenacity, until the 
rainy season returns. Then they shoot forth 
leaves and flowers with wonderful rapidity, and 
what was perhaps a desert of arid sand becomes 
green with foliage and gay with blossoms, almost 
in a day.” 
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Well might the Psalmist, after enumerating 
many of the arrangements of Providence in the 
phenomena of Nature, exclaim—* O Lord! how 
manifold are thy works. In wisdom hast thou 
made them all.” 





Something Short of Real Quakerism.—It is an 
apostacy from original Quakerism, its doctrines 
and testimonies; it is the substitution of a 
modified and popular religion, for that which 
was revealed from heaven to our first Friends ; 
it is a departure from the faith once delivered 
to the saints, that has weakened us as a Society 
and dimmed our spiritual vision, and which, 
too, has given countenance to that lower stand- 
ard of Christian simplicity and practical godli- 
ness which prevails. If we lower the principle, 
if we obscure the Light, if we reject the influ- 
ence, if we sully the purity, if we abridge the 
strictness of the requisitions of the Divine law 
as committed to us, there will remain no ascend- 
ing power in the soul, no stirring spirit, no quick- 
ening aspiration after perfection, no stretching 
forward after that holiness to which the coveted 
attainment of “ walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost,” is prom- 
ised. It is in vain to expect that the practice will 
rise higher than the principle which inspires it ; 
and that the habits will be superior to the mo- 
tives which govern them. 

In conclusion, is there not ground for serious 
apprehension, lest the worldliness and luke- 
warmness of too many among us, have led to a 
removal of “the ancient landmarks which our 
fathers have set;” to breaking a hedge which 
proved such a safeguard to them, and where- 
upon it is declared, “a serpent shall bite” those 
who do so; and to the general lapsed condition 
which compromise after compromise with the 
world’s spirit have painfully brought us. Is not 
what is needed, “Stand ye in the ways, and see 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls.” 

Prayer for the Outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
—If we desire a real revival of religion in the 
Church at large, or a distinct and influential 
increase of spiritual feeling and power in our 
own hearts, they are to be sought and obtained 
by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; and this 
can only be expected by earnest, faithful, per- 
severing application of soul to Him, in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Thanks be to the overruling Holy One, 
this truth, through power from on high, is once 
again reviving; and men will now hear of 
spiritual influences without ridicule; and of the 

operations of the Holy Ghost, without prejudice ; 
and of the necessity of being born again, of the 
Spirit, and renewed by the Spirit, and directed 
daily and hourly by the good Spirit of our 
God —without doubting, with Festus of old, the 
sanity of the speaker, or believing that such 
vital and blessed truths have their origin in the 
heated brain of the enthusiast. For this, we 
desire continually to thank God: for we believe 
that never is there in any age, a real increase of 
true religion and practical holiness, without its 
having been preceded and accompanied by a 
wide extension of this great truth, and a large 
outpouring of the spirit of prayer, for these 
Divine essential spiritual influences.” —Selected. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
Artificial Rubies.—Some French chemists, 
who have for years been experimenting on the 
manufacture of rubies, have so far succeeded 
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that their artificial rubies are large enough to be 
employed as pivots in watches, and are said not 
to be inferior to the natural gems in hardness. 
The process consists in mixing chemical com- 
pounds which contain the elements that consti- 
tute the ruby, and keeping these heated at a 
high temperature for several days. The crys- 
tals are formed by the interaction of the vola- 
tile compounds produced. Six and one-half 
pound of rubies have been obtained in a single 
operation. 

Evading the Duty on Eggs.-The Tombstone Pros- 
pector mentions the scheme of a man who wishes 
to escape paying the duty imposed on imported 
eggs. He proposes placing a long building so 
that half shall be in Mexico and the other half 
in the United States. In the Mexican half he 
will feed his fowls on the cheap grains of Mex- 
ico, and compel them to lay their eggs on the 
part that is on United States ground. 


Tin Mines in California.—In San Bernardino 
County, California, there are found some rich 
Jodes of tin in the Temescal range of moun- 
tains. These lodes vary in width from one to 
sixty feet, and run for long distances. The ore 
is said to be much richer in the metal than the 
tin mines of Cornwall, England. 


A Convincing Demonstration.—Prisoners con- 
fined in the Marion (Ind.) jail, attached hose 
to a natural gas pipe, and projected a flame 
against the inner side of the outer wall; and, 
heating the stone red-hot, cold water was ap- 
plied ; and huge slices were peeled off until the 
wall was breached. Then they reported pro- 
gress to the sheriff. “None of them wanted to 
escape, and they explained that the mischief 
was done to show the authorities how easily one 
could be planned.” 

Tondon’s Fur Auction.—People who have 
never attended the big mid-winter fur auction 
in London, can have no idea of its magnitude. 
Buyers from all parts of the world—America, 
China, Australia, Russia, everywhere,—come 
there to bid for furs, and stay there until they 
have secured their stock in trade. The winter 
just past has been one of the coldest on the 
Continent of Europe for 50 years, and furs of 
all sorts have consequently been higher in price 
than for many a season. In the last sale, 900 
silver-fox skins were sold ; 2700 cross fox; 3400 
blue fox; 1600 white fox, and 56,000 from the 
common red fox. 


Flight of Beetles—A despatch from Green 
Castle, Indiana, says that one evening a loud, 
roaring sound was heard, and heavy black 
clouds were observed passing rapidly over the 
city. Upon close observation, it was found that 
the clouds were composed of millions of bugs, 
about one inch in size. They passed from the 
west to the east, and the noise of their combined 
wings made as much sound as an express train 
at full speed. Several were captured, and are 
said to be of the “June bug”’ variety. 


A Tame Butterfly.—That such long-lived but- 
terflies as tortoise-shells and peacocks can be 
tamed, I can myself testify (writes A. H. Waters), 
and an account of one of the former, I kept 
alive one winter when I was a boy, and in deli- 
cate health, will be found in a little pamphlet 
I have published on “ The Mental Endowments 
of the Lower Animals.” I had it alive for 
many months, and it did not become torpid in 
the cold weather, as I kept it in a vivarium in 
the house. I was accustomed to letting it out 
every day, and feeding it with sugared water 
from the tip of my finger; and it would often 








fly on my finger if I held it out when it had no 
sugar on, evidently knowing where to look for 
it. That insects can be tamed, I have convinced 
myself by experiments extending over several 
years. I have kept the large ground beetles 
( Carabi), in confinement, and, as they are com- 
paratively long-lived, have easily succeeded in 
taming them. They would eat a piece of scraped 
meat from off a stick, and would come to the 
stick, even if it had no meat, plainly expecting 
to find some. 


Heart-Beats.—* Will you be good enough to 
feel my pulse, as I stand here?” said Dr. B. W. 
Richardson to a man who was singing the 
praises of the “ruddy bumper.” The man did 
so. “Count it carefully. What does it say?” 

“ Your pulse says seventy-four.” 

He then sat. down and asked the man to count 
it again. 

He did so and said: “ Your pulse has gone 
down to seventy.” 

The doctor then lay down on the lounge and 
said: “ Will you take it again ?” 

“Why, it is only sixty-four! What an extra- 
ordinary thing,” was the response. 

The doctor then said: “When you lie down 
at night, that is the way nature gives your heart 
rest. You know nothing about it, but that beat- 
ing organ is resting to that extent; and if you 
reckon it up it is a great deal of rest, because 
in lying down, the heart is doing ten strokes 
less a minute. Multiply that by sixty, and it 
is six hundred ; multiply it by eight hours, and 
within a fraction it is five thousand strokes dif- 
ferent, and as the heart is throwing six ounces 
of blood at every stroke, it makes a difference 
of thirty thousand ounces of life during the 
night. When I lie down at night without any 
alcohol, that is the rest my heart gets. But 
when you take your wine or grog, you do not 
allow that rest, for the influence of alcohol is to 
increase the number of strokes, and instead of 
getting the rest, you put on something like fifteen 
thousand extra strokes, and the result is you 
rise up very seedy and unfit for the next day’s 
work, until you have taken a little more of the 
ruddy bumper.” 

The housewife may draw valuable conclu- 
sions from the figures of the doctor. There are 
a great many domestic tasks that can be done 
as well sitting down as standing up, especially 
if there is a chair high enough to bring the 
worker up or down to the level of her work- 
table. One can iron, rub out clothes, wipe 
dishes, roll out pastry, almost as fast and quite 
as well sitting as standing, and six pulse-beats 
saved every hour are worth saving. There 
should be in or contiguous to every kitchen a 
lounge, where the house-mother may lie down at 
intervals and rest. By such care of one’s vi- 
tality, a great deal more may be accomplished, 
even by the infirm and feeble, than can other- 
wise be done. It is no sign of laziness to save 
one’s strength in order that one may do more.— 
Christian Advocate. 





Items. 


Opium Traffic—The London Friend of Fourth 
Month, gives some particulars of the horrible mas- 
sacre of some of the people of Madagascar by one 
of the native governors. Although educated at one 
of the missionary colleges and a nominal Christian, 
this man had grievously oppressed the people of 
the village which he ruled. After an unsuccessful 


effort to obtain redress from the chief government, 
a deputation of about 200 men, women and chil- 
dren, waited on the governor and asked him to 
give them back their rice-fields and cattle. He 
bade them begone; and, as he refused them per- 
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mission to re-enter the town, they encamped on a 
neighboring hill. Here they were attacked by a 
band of soldiers, and about 70 of them were mur- 
dered. These poor people were heathens. 

The Friend pointedly inquires, “ What estimate 
of Christ can these heathen derive from such an 
avowed disciple? What idea can they form of the 
wisdom and righteousness of a government that 
would send such a man to rule over them? It 
then applies this lesson to the conduct of the En- 
glish nation in fostering the opium traffic; and 
says: England is almost exclusively responsible for 
the introduction of the opium plague into China, 
India and Burmah, for its enormous increase, and 
continually extending ravages. The miserable suf- 
ferers and the slain may be counted not by a few 
scores, but by millions.” 


Distribution of Books.—Mary P. Hack reports in 
the London Friend, the distribution of 302 volumes 
and 268 pamphlets and tracts, during the year 1890, 
by what is termed the Foreign and Colonial Book 
Fund. 


The Holy Comforter.—It is a sign of the change 
in doctrinal perspective that has been taking place 
in the Protestant churches, that the committee ap- 

ointed to report to the next Presbyterian Assem- 
bly is understood to recommend the addition of a 
chapter on the Holy Spirit. And this proposal is 
hailed with general satisfaction even by those who 
have been decided opponents of any revision which 
would subtract a statement or add even a qualify- 
ing word to the existing chapters. It seems to be 
generally admitted that the Spirit and his work 
hold a place in Christian theology which was not 
so well recognized in the seventeenth century as it 
now is. The fear of those who regard our age as 
one of mere theological decay and negation should 
be abated by this discovery, that in this most prac- 
tical branch of theology the disposition is not to 
diminish, but to increase, affirmation. Here the 
old formula is found inadequate to the new reali- 
zation of fact, not by excess, but by defect. The 
great controversy over Justification which began 
with the Reformation had fixed men’s minds so en- 
tirely on that aspect of human redemption, that 
Sanctification fell short of getting due measure. 
Books like the “Imitation of Christ’’—as Dr. 
Chalmers complained —were depreciated as not 
bearing on the one recognized theme of practical 
theology. Thus the Church failed to derive from 
the fulness of the Bible revelation what God had 
placed there for her edification, and Christian char- 
acter was left one-sided and defective in most cases. 
—8S. S. Times. 
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[ At the suggestion of a Friend in New Eng- 
land, we reprint the following editorial, pub- 
lished in THe Frrenp in 1877. The sentiments 
it contains are probably as much needed to be 
upheld now as they were in former years ;— 
for Christ’s cross remains to be the divinely ap- 
pointed way to Christ’s crown.] 


The remark is not unfrequently made by some 
who appear desirous to have all the distinguish- 
ing features of Quakerism removed from our 
religious Society, that all that is wanted is for 
men to be Christians. In one sense this may be 
true; but in another it is far from being cor- 
rect. All sincere disciples of Christ should ac- 
knowledge Him as their common Master, and 
one another as brethren. But men may be 
Christians who have but little knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and in whom the Life 
which is the light of men, has so partially illu- 
minated the understanding, that the errors aris- 
ing from education and association have not 

n discerned ; nor they been brought to see 
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and forsake much that is inconsistent with the 
simplicity and purity of undefiled religion, but 
which they may always have considered essen- 
tially connected with its requirements. 

The discoveries of Divine truth are often 
very gradual, and their application to conduct 
and worship may be but dimly perceived or 
not deeply felt, even where there is an honest 
desire to do right ;—the saying of Christ to his 
disciples, when personally with them, being ap- 
plicable to many sincere Christians in the pres- 
ent day, “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

It is one of the blessed characteristics of the 
Gospel of Christ, and a striking evidence of its 


Divine origin, that it meets the necessities of 


men of all classes and in all conditions of life. 
Wherever it is so accepted and obeyed, as to be 
known as the power of God unto salvation, its 
effects are always of the same character, not- 
withstanding the great dissimilarity in the men- 
tal development in the outward circumstances, 
or the religious profession of its votaries. That 
is the fruits of the Spirit, so far as they are 
matured, are always love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
But as in individuals there is great difference in 
spiritual knowledge and religious experience, in 
some being developed slowly and feebly, in others 
more rapidly, more clearly and more perfectly ; 
thus yielding sometimes thirty, sometimes sixty, 
and sometimes an hundred fold; so it is in bodies 
of Christian professors organized for the support 
and propagation of their respective understand- 
ing of the truths of the Gospel, as set forth in 
the “ creeds” they have adopted. The “creeds” 
of all the Christian denominations may embrace 
the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
while the societies themselves differ widely in 


the interpretation and practical application of 


those doctrines, both as to individual duty and 
modes of worship. However, Divine charity 


will dictate in the hearts of the members of 


these several divisions of the visible Church, 
love towards all others who love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity, it does not call upon them to sacri- 
fice their conscientious convictions of what the 
religion they profess enjoins, in order to conform 
to the principles and practices of others, or to 
harmonize one with another, however they may 
recognize the Christianity in each. 

Friends have always stood pre-eminent in the 
belief of the inshining instruction and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, in every man, and in the 
necessity of obedience to its secret revelations, 
in order to obtain that knowledge of the true 
God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, which 
is life eternal, to ascertain his holy will concern- 
ing individual duty, and to be made partakers 
of the salvation purchased by Christ, on the 
terms which He has laid down. It is in accord- 
ance with this doctrine and faithfulness thereto, 
that they have been constrained to reject the 
many forms and ceremonies, the will-worship, 
and man-made ministry of most other profes- 
sors, and to bear testimony against many things 
by others deemed harmless, if not praiseworthy. 
Hence, some other professors have questioned 
their claim to be called Christians, on account 
of what they designate their peculiarities; while 
worldlings have despised and derided them. 

The position in the visible Church occupied 
by Friends, is an advanced one, and the banner 
given them to display because of the Truth, 
may not be struck or lowered, to meet or ac- 
commodate the views and practices of those 
—Christians though they may be—who have 
not yet seen so distinctly into the spirituality 
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and strict requirements of the religion of Christ, 
as to be willing to give up all conformity to the 
spirit of the world, and discard the rites and 
ordinances that have been introduced into the 
“Church” in the will and by the contrivance 
of men. Those who do so, not only injure their 
own religious condition and standing, but they 
betray the cause of Him who has been pleased 
to raise up the Society for his own purposes. 
Samuel Fothergill thus expresses himself :— 
“The testimony given to us as a people, in va- 
rious branches, hath been a stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence to many, who have wished 
for our crown, without our cross; and have over- 
looked or despised the peculiarity of our testi- 
timony ; or rather the Lord’s testimony through 
us. The language, fashions and customs of the 
world, though by many deemed indifferent, are 
not so to us; but they are a part of the growth 
of that Lofty Lebanon, which the day of the 
Lord is to come upon, as well as on the cedars ; 
and when that day comes, it will burn as an 
oven with prevailing heat, and leave them 
neither root nor branch. All who have entered 
into fellowship with us by the baptism of Christ, 
which is the right door of entrance, have found 
it to be their duty to attend to these testimonies, 
not from invitation, but from a conviction of 
their propriety. We might have many preachers 
break in upon us, were we at liberty to admit 
them upon the bottom of general speculative truth, 
without their coming to the unity of the Spirit.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Untrep Srates.—The Presidential party continues 
to receive a warm welcome at the various places where 
they stop. They are now in California. 

In seeking to get full and trustworthy information, 
which will enable him to deal intelligently with the seal 
fishery controversy, Secretary Foster has selected J. 
Stanley Brown as a special agent to proceed to the 
Pribilok Islands, and there make an examination of the 
condition of affairs and report to him. 

The Collector of Customs at New York has been au- 
thorized by the Treasury Department to order the re- 
lease on the expected arrival there of a shipment of 
Italian Queen bees, sent through the mails from Italy 
to a citizen of lowa, upon the payment of a fine equal 
to the duty thereon. Under the old law they were 
exempt from duty, but under the law of 1890 must pay 
a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

A despatch from Pierre, South Dakota, says that the 

white settlers who have taken lands west of the river in 
the vicinity of Fort Pierre and along Bad River, are up 
inarms. George W. McKean, special allotting agent for 
the Indian Department, is engaged in his work and 
allowing Indians to locate lands anywhere without re- 
gard to claims taken by white settlers. In this way 
many new and valuable pieces of property, upon whic 
are improvements worth thousands of dollars, are being 
allotted to Indian children. 
Judge Perkins, on the 4th inst., in his charge to the 
grand jury of Kenton County, Kentucky, in the cases 
of the Covington pool sellers, said that under a recent 
decision of the Court of Appeals the selling of pools on 
races was not gambling. He also said that pool rooms 
were indictable for nuisance, but that a nuisanc+ under 
the law must be continuous and, he therefore said that 
the arresting of pool sellers for each pool sold was not 
according to law. 

The Board of Aldermen in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on the Ist instant, refused to renew the druggists’ liquor 
licenses. Cambridge is now a prohibition city. 

A tunnel is to be built under the Detroit River, from 
Detroit to Windsor, on the Canadian shore. It will be 
8000 feet long, and will have openings at each end of 
1000 feet. When finished there will be two tracks for 
railroad trains. 

Dr. Joseph Leidy, the eminent naturalist, died in 
this city on the 30th ultimo, in his 68th year. 

A tornado struck the town of Paducah, Kentucky, on 
ee evening, the 2nd instant, and either de- 
stroyed or badly damaged about one hundred buildings. 
Several persons were hurt, but no one was killed. 

There were 451 deaths reported in this city last 
week, 227 males and 224 females: the whole number 





THE FRIEND. 
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being 17 less than the previous week, and 84 more 
than the corresponding week a year ago. Of the fore- 
going 59 died of pneumonia; 57 of consumption; 30 
of diseases of the heart; 26 of typhoid fever; 21 of 
apoplexy ; 20 of old age; 14 of marasmus; 14 of de- 
bility ; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of con- 
vulsions; 12 of paralysis; 11 of cancer; 11 of scarlet 
fever and 10 of Jiphtheria. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 44’s, reg. 101 ; coupon, 102; 4’s, 
1214; currency 6’s, 112 a 122. 

CorTron was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 9 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, $22.50 a $23.50; spring bran, 
as to quality, $21.50 a $22.25. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.90 a 
$4.25; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.25 a 
$4.50; No. 2 winter family, $4.60 a $4.90; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $5.00 a $5.40 ; Western winter, 
clear, $5.00 a $5.25 ; Western winter, straight, $5.25 a 
$5.50; winter patent, $5.50 a $5.85; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.90 a $5.25; Minnesota, straight, $5.25 a $5.65; 
Minnesota patent, $5.75 a $6.25. Rye flour was quiet 
but firm, at $4.90 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.20 a $1.21. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 77 a 78 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 62 a 624 cts. 

Breer Catrie. — Extra, 64 cts.; good, 6) a 63 cts.; 
medium, 5} a 6 cts.; fair, 5$ a 53 cts.; common, 5 a 5} 
cts. ; fat cows, 3 a 4} cts. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Wool sheep, 5 a7 cts.; wool 
lambs, 6 a 8 cts.; clipped sheep, 4 a 6 cts.; clipped 
lambs, 5 a 7 cts.; spring lambs, $4 a $6.50 per head. 

Hoacs.—Good Western, and 74 
Western, 7} a 7§ ets. 

ForEIGN.—In the House of Commons, on the even- 
ing of Fourth Month 20th, Ellis, of Nottinghamshire, 
moved to reduce the number of taverns and to give 
local authorities larger control of licenses. 
ment to this motion was made, providing 
vans be compensated,” and carried by a 
to 111. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, a manufacturing town in the 
County of Lancaster, the influenza epidemic is spread- 
ing so rapidly that business in all branches is seriously 
interrupted. Hundreds of the men and women em- 


a 73 cts.; common 


An amend- 
“that publi- 
vote of 182 


ployed in the factories there are confined to their beds, 
sufiering from the epidemic, which is of a severe type, 


and a number of deaths have resulted from it. 

Much apprehension was felt in various parts of Eu- 
rope on account of the labor demonstrations that it was 
known would be made on “ May-day,” the Ist instant. 
In many places these troubles were quelled or averted 
by the military, who were prepared for the emergency. 
There were riots in several towns in italy and France, and 
at Fourmies, in the latter country, where the soldiers 
were stoned, and returned the assault by firing on the 
mob. The result was, that eight men, six women, and 
several children were killed, and 90 persons wounded, 
some fatally. 

After a second ballot, Prince Bismark has been elected 
to the Reichsrath, by a small majority over his Social- 
ist competitor. 

Eight hundred Jewish families have heen ordered to 
quit Kieff at once. The daily expulsions from Moscow 
are from 100 to 150. Many are emigrating from Odessa, 
and the city of Bremen is crowded with these poor peo- 
ple who are expecting to be taken to Brazil, free. 

The Pall Mall Gozette gives great prominence to a 
scheme which is said to have been drafted in order to 
transport Hebrews from Poland and from the southeast 
of Europe, to an immense tract of uninhabited land in 
Australia or Brazil. Baron Hirsch is credited with 
having originated this idea, and he is said to have had 
a long conference in Paris with a number of most able 
advisers in charitable matters. The Baron, according 
to the report, then decided ‘to give $15,000,000 himself, 
with which to start the project. 

A despatch from Kome, dated Fourth Month 28th, 
says: “A representative of the New York Associated 


Press had an interview with a prominent dignitary of 


the Roman Catholic Church, regarding the forthcoming 
encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII on the social ques- 
tion. This gentleman is especially well qualified to give 
an opinion on the subject. He not only holds a high 
ecclesiastical rank, but gave the Pope much assistance 
in drawing up the long-expected document.” In answer 
to the query, “ What is the supreme inspiration of the 
document?” he replies: “To put Catholicism, doctrin- 
ally and intellectually, at the head of the social move- 
ment. Leo XIII is convinced that the democracy of 
America, imported under other forms, will be the mould 
by which the future society and politics of Europe will 
be fashioned. The democracy, the people, will become 
the preponderating power, and the Papacy should con- 


stitute herself the guide of this ideal and this new 
social development.” 

The widow of F. St. C. Grimwood, late British Po- 

litical Agent at Manipur, who was murdered when Chief 
Commissioner James W. Quinton and the other British 
officials lost their lives, has arrived in Caleutta. Ac- 
cording to her account of the Manipur massacre, the 
whole disaster was entirely due to the rashness of Chief 
Commissioner Quinton, in refusing to listen to sensible 
advice, which was given him in regard to the negotia- 
tions being conducted with the native Chiefs, concern- 
ing the deposition of the Maharajah. She adds, that 
the British have little right to complain of the Senna- 
yutty’s treachery, insomuch as the Sennaputty (second 
esther of the deposed Maharajah, and Commander in 
Chief of the Manipuri forces), was invited by Chief 
Commissioner Quinton to attend the Durbar, with the 
direct intention of taking him unawares and placing 
him under arrest without the bloodshed which would, 
it was supposed, have resulted from an attempt to 
openly arrest that chieftain. The Sennaputty in some 
way or other became suspicious of Quinton’s intentions, 
and, consequently, did not appear at the Durbar. But 
the wily Manipuri, on the other hand, so well planned 
a checkmate movement, that instead of allowing the 
British Commissioner to capture him, he, the Senna- 
putty, arrested Quinton and his staff; and, it would 
seem, by previous reports received afterwards, allowed 
the Manipuris to wreck bloody vengeance upon his 
captives. 

San Salvador and Honduras have arranged a treaty 
of neutrality between the two countries. The treaty 
provides that in case difficulties arise between San Sal- 
vador and Honduras, they will be subjected to arbitra- 
tion, and in the event of a war between either of the 
powers and another power, each of the countries named 
will admit the other's products free of duty. Thé ob- 
ject of San Salvador in efiecting this treaty is, it is said, 
to isolate Guatemala in the event of a war between 
these two countries. 


NOTICES. 

Correction.—In Bermuda Letters, on page 315, 
for third of Seventh Month, read for third of this 
month. On page 316, for over which we flew in our 
boat, read over which we jloat in our boat. 


In the notice of the death of Clara, wife of J. J. 
Morris, in No. 40, read Jowa in place of Indiana. 


WantTEpD.—A young woman (teacher) desires a posi- 
tion of some kind, from Seventh Month Ist, to Ninth 
Month Ist. Salary no object. 

Address “ E” Office of Tue Frienp. 


WantTED—An experienced teacher for Principal in 
Friends’ Boarding School, Hickory Grove, lowa. To 
enter upon his duties in the Tenth month next. 

Application may be made to 

Joseph Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, or 
Abigail B. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa. 


Diep, at Medford, N. J., on the 4th of Second Month, 
1891, Anna S., wife of J. Newbold Reeve, in the 66th 
year of her age, a beloved member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, at his home in Stockdale, Ontario, Canada, 
on the 25th of Third Mo. 1891, TownseND GARRATT, 
a consistent member and elder of Cold Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. His funeral took place on his 
8lst birth day. His relatives, friends and neighbors 
feel that they have sustained a great loss in his re- 
moval, and the poor have lost a friend indeed. His 
funeral was attended by a large concourse of people, 
and although not in a Friends’ neighborhood, a solemn, 
impressive silence prevailed and a covering to be felt 
rested over the meeting, and a solemn appeal was 
made to the living to prepare to meet their God. It 
may truly be said of this dear Friend, he was a father 
in Israel. He bore his protracted illness with resig- 
nation and patience, willing to wait the Lord’s own 
time for his release. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
He leaves an aged widow to mourn his loss, with whom 
he lived 61 years in harmony and love; thus fulfilling 
the marriage covenant “ faithful even unto death.” 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, Stephen 
Cronkite, in Pickering, Ont., on the 29th of Third 
Month, 1891, RacnhEew Berrts, widow of Robert Betts. 
She was born in the year 1807, in the Co. Leeds, On- 
tario, Canada, and removed with her parents to Pick- 
ering, Ont , when in her 12th year. In 1825 she mar- 


ried Robert Betts, and for nearly 60 years resided in 
the home where she died. She always remained g 
firm Friend, and was a faithful attender of meetings 
when her health would admit. She was an invalid 
for many months, and bore her sufferings with Chris. 
tian fortitude and with patience and meekness, It 
can be truthfully said of her, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” She lived to a good 
old age, being 84 years. She was not only of a meek 
and quiet spirit, but was truly a peace-maker; ma 

she receive the blessing bestowed upon them: Blessed 
are the peace-makers for they shall be called the chil. 
dren of God. The meeting at her funeral was largely 
attended, considering the bad state of the roads. A 
very solemn covering rested over us at the interment, 
and some impressive words were uttered relative toa 
preparation for the final change that awaits all. 


——, at her home near Shannonville, Ont., Canada, 
Third Mo. 29th, 1891, SopH1a Cook, aged 72 years, 
6 months and 12 days. She was the beloved wife of 
Richard Cook, of Tyendinaga. Eight daughters and 
one son with their honored father stood around the 
open grave when a loved mother was laid in the dust, 
to return to the earth as it was, but the spirit unto 
God who gave it. Last winter their daughters and 
husbands that lived within a distance of 25 or 30 
miles, felt drawn to spend a few hours with them in 
the First Month of the present year, and with some 
well thought of gifts, came to visit those loved ones on 
the 58th anniversary of their marriage, taking them 
wholly by surprise, and the time spent with the dear 
aged father and mother was one of love and harmony, 
all being present but three of the children. It proved 
a aaa season, and left a savor of life behind it 
that cast a ray of sunshine on the pathway of these 
loved ones that lingered with the dear mother evento 
the hour of death ; the father said his heart was so full 
that he felt like weeping tears of joy. How precious 
when children honor and respect their parents, thus 
fulfilling the Divine command, “ Honor thy father and 
mother that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” This dear Friend 
was a consistent member of Cold Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Thurlow, Ontario, Fora 
great many years she had not been able to attend 
meetings very often, as she was very feeble much of 
the time, and was living some twelve miles from meet- 
ing. Her children speak of her as one who had deep 
spiritual travail of soul, not only for herself but for 
the children God had given her. May her secret 
petition on their behalf be answered. A large con- 
course of neighbors and friends met at a meeting 
house near by, and a Friends’ Meeting was held, 
wherein a covering was felt to rest over the congrega- 
tion; and the words were spoken, “Let me die the 
death of the righteous and my last end be like his.” 
It may very truly be said of her, “She hath done what 
she could.” 


——, on the 4th of Fourth Month, 1891, GrorcE 
M. Haverstick, in the 87th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, New 
Jersey. 


—, on the 24th of Fourth Mo., 1891, Dr. CHARLES 
BEEson, in the 64th year of his age. He left his 
home on the morning of his death to see one of his 
sons, three miles away; on his return he passed a 
friend, greeted him kindly, and only went a short dis- 
tance where he was soon found in an unconscious state, 
and died before reaching his home. This dear Friend 
was a firm believer in the doctrines and principles of 
the Society of Friends; he was sound in judgment, 
kind and discreet in his expressions, yet bold in his 
defence of the truth. He was of a cheerful disposition, 
and by his kind words encouraged many to faithfual- 
ness. His loving interest in the ministry often caused 
him to speak to those engaged in that service; he was 
ever ready to lend a helping hand in time of need. In 
all his dealings with men he was scrupulously honest, 
endeavoring to do to others aa he would have them do 
to himself. He has left a wife and large family circle 
to mourn his loss, as well as many friends within and 
without the Society of which he was a member. 
“ Your fathers they are not, and the prophets do they 
live forever,” was quoted at his funeral, and it was in- 
deed a solemn time to many. 


——, at her residence in this city, on the 9th of 
Fourth Month last, ABAGAIL Wricut, widow of 
Richard Wright, in her 84th year, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM 8H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





